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(pp. 15-16). The failure of the Company of Royal Adventurers was 
due to the Dutch War, not to "interloping," ships. The consequences 
of interloping are correctly apprehended, but they cannot be assigned to 
this date, (pp. 15-16). The contracts to furnish 3,000 slaves a year 
were not with the British West Indies (p. 15), but with certain Spaniards, 
for the Spanish trade. The "new company" (p. 16) was the Royal 
African Company. But it was not " chartered " to monopolize the slave- 
trade under the famous Assiento contract with Spain," (pp. 95, 96), for 
that contract was not made until forty-one years after the company was 
chartered. As regards the Assiento, it cannot be true that "only the 
Royal Company was named in the agreement," (p. 17), for no specific 
company was named in it at all. When it was awarded it went to the 
South Sea Company. It could hardly be that under it "all British 
traders were to participate in the trade," (p. 17), for the South Sea Com- 
pany contracted with one concern alone for the entire 4,800 slaves an- 
nually, to be delivered in specified numbers, at stated times, at certain 
places on the African coast. Such instances of carelessness do not estab- 
lish confidence in any of the author's unsupported statements. 

The chapter "On the Slave Coast" bears no resemblance to such 
work as L. Peytraud's corresponding chapter va. L 1 Esc lavage aux Antilles 
Francaises. On the growth of the trade there is no tabulation, and no 
classified or chronological treatment to adequately represent its develop- 
ment, such as Williams appended to his book. As to the volume of the 
traffic there is no accurate statement. As to the distribution of the slaves 
in America nothing is said. We find no sufficient analysis of the causes 
of mortality in the middle passage, no computation of its amount. These 
might properly find a place in a "history of the American slave-trade." 
On its suppression one wonders that the author wrote at all, having be- 
fore him the excellent work of one whom he calls "the distinguished 
historian of the negro race. ' ' 

Edward D. Collins. 

A Century of American Diplomacy. By John W. Foster. (Boston 

and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1901. Pp. xiii, 

497-) 

This work is the outgrowth of a series of lectures delivered by the 
author in the School of Diplomacy of the Columbian University. It is 
a review of the foreign relations of the United States from 1776 to 1876. 
The book is divided into twelve chapters and the treatment is chrono- 
logical with the exception of the last chapter which deals with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

In the field of diplomatic history the limitations of the chronological 
method are at once apparent, but Mr. Foster has performed the task 
which he undertook with a high degree of success. He has produced a 
very readable book and one which will give many Americans a higher 
opinion than they at present entertain of the achievements of our diplo- 
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matic service. The narrative is enlivened by incident, anecdote, and 
character sketch, but it may be questioned whether the author has not 
sinned in this respect. Surely such subjects as Jefferson's relations with 
Freneau, Clay's duel with John Randolph, and President Jackson's 
efforts to make good the social standing of Mrs. Eaton, might have been 
dismissed with a word, if indeed the author deemed it necessary to in- 
troduce them at all. It may be further questioned whether it is wise to 
recall at such length the bickerings and mutual suspicions that marred 
the relations of Franklin, Adams, and Jay during their residence at Paris 
while negotiating the treaty of 1783. 

The judicious temper which the author maintains in his judgments 
of foreign nations is unfortunately abandoned in some of his estimates of 
his own countrymen. His antipathy to Jefferson is especially notice- 
able. The chapter on Jefferson's administration is devoted largely to 
the Louisiana purchase and to difficulties with the diplomatic corps aris- 
ing out of the extreme simplicity of the official and social customs in- 
troduced by him, but in the chapter on the administrations of Washing- 
ton and Adams there is a truly remarkable array of quotations reflecting 
upon Jefferson which apparently have nothing else to commend them to 
our attention. 

The administration of the State Department by Mr. Marcy, who re- 
ceives scant justice at the hands of some historians, is placed in its true 
light. The author points out what has been frequently overlooked, that 
the "Ostend Manifesto," which was the work of Mr. Soule, was repudi- 
ated by Marcy, and as a result Soule's resignation was offered and ac- 
cepted. The chapter on the diplomacy of the Civil War, when our re- 
lations with England were in so delicate a position, is probably the most 
interesting as well as the best written. 

Of the Clayton -Bulwer treaty Mr. Foster says : " The treaty marks 
the most serious mistake in our diplomatic history, and is the single in- 
stance, since its announcement in 1823, of a tacit disavowal or disregard 
of the Monroe Doctrine, by the admission of Great Britain to an equal 
participation in the protection and control of a great American enter- 
prise. ' ' In this connection the author takes great liberties with the views 
of Dr. Francis Wharton. On page 458 he quotes from the Digest a 
passage too long to reproduce here, which, detached from its surround- 
ings, seems to substantiate the opinion just cited. As a matter of fact 
Wharton held just the opposite view, and in immediate connection with 
the passage quoted by Mr. Foster refers to the section where that view 
may be found. On page 243 of "Vol. II. Wharton has this to say of the 
neutralization of the canal as provided for in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty : 
" Such an international agreement, entered into by all the great powers, 
would not be in conflict with the Monroe doctrine in the sense above 
given. For an agreement that no powers whatever should be permitted 
to invade the neutrality of an Isthmus route, but that it should be abso- 
lutely neutralized so as to protect it from all foreign assailants by whom 
its freedom should be imperiled, is an application, not a contravention, 
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of the Monroe Doctrine. Such an agreement is not an approval of, but 
an exclusion of, foreign interposition. ' ' 

The author endorses President Cleveland's interpretation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in strong terms, and expresses the opinion that "since the 
action of Congress on President Cleveland's Venezuelan message, it can 
no longer be contended that Congress has not formally given its approval 
to the doctrine, and that too, as the opponents of its latest application 
admit, in its most extreme form. It stands to-day as a cardinal policy 
of our government. ' ' 

The book seems to have been written from primary sources and the 
quotations have been made with great care and accuracy. It is remark- 
ably free from typographical errors and in form and appearance is ad- 
mirable. 

John Holladay Latane. 

Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy. A History. By Au- 
gustus C. Buell. (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1900. Two volumes, pp. 328, 373.) 

The life of Paul Jones has been written many times. Incidents in 
his career have formed the subjects for several thrilling romances, and he 
is made the hero in many such works of fiction. Some of these later 
works on his life have evidently been prepared with paste brush and 
scissors, while others have without doubt been compiled from the more 
important English publications on the subject. 

The present work under review shows most careful and painstaking 
research. Mr. Buell has drawn largely from original material, most of 
which has not previously been used by other writers. He has not only 
consulted the various printed collections but has had access to the ar- 
chives of the United States, of France, and of Russia where much relating 
to this naval hero is deposited and where few have the courage or desire 
to resort ; and the result, for completeness of research, leaves little to be 
done by future writers on the life of Paul Jones. 

There have been few men who have had such a remarkable career or 
who have touched life at more points than Paul Jones. "Sailor at 
twelve, mate at seventeen, captain at twenty in the merchant service of 
the North Atlantic ; slave-trader, East Indiaman, and Virginia planter — 
all before he had passed the age of twenty-six, naval -lieutenant at twenty- 
eight, captain at twenty-nine, and commodore at thirty-two ; at thirty- 
three the ocean hero of the old world and the new, a knight of France, 
the most famous sea victor of his time, patronized by kings, petted by 
duchesses of the blood royal, thanked by Congress, and more than all 
else, the trusted friend and valued associate of Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Lafayette, Hamilton and Morris ; at thirty-six, selected as 
special envoy to the most aristocratic of courts, charged with the most 
delicate, difficult and intricate of missions — adjudicator and collector of 
international claims, without any guide of precedent or any commonly 
vol. vi. -39. 



